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ABSTRACT 

The major focus of this study is upon the operation 
of the occupational experie»)ce of father, wife, and the friendship 
netvort of the father in forming childrearing values of Negro and 
white fathers of lower, working and middle status. Beyond this, the 
reiationships between childrearing values and paternal participation 
in the son*8 development ace examined, as Is the relationship between 
childrearing valuer and son’s achievement. A sample of 448 black anc 
white male heads of househeid with male childran between the ages cf 
5 and 21 were included in the analysis, the data for which were 
obtaimed froB a semi*structured interview schedule. The findings 
indicate that: (1) althongh occupation and childrearing values are 
significantly correlated for both Negro and white samples, occupation 
exerts an independent influence upon values among Negroes only; and 
(2) among Negroes, financial stability both in the present and over 
generations is very important as an explanation of jqiriation in 
achievement levels. (TL) 
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Introduction 



A substantial research literature has developed vMch is oriented 
to unraveling family sources of achievement (Petersen and DeBord, 1966), 
Ihough Intra-class differences In achievement are found to be related 
to differences In family mlllieu the bases of these family differences 
are not at all clear. 

The link between social class and parental Blues and behavior has 
been tlie subject of numerous ertplrical Investl/ ^tlcns as well as 
considerable centroverey (Dronfenbrenner, 1958;. Thai^ an abundant 
literature has demonstrated differences between social classes with 
respect to parental values and goals for their children, only limited 
data have been Ejathered to address the px'oblem of how socio-economic 
position operates to produce such differences (Hyman, 1953). A 
notable exception Is the work of Melvin Kohn (195^, 1963* 1966, 1969). 

Kohn argues that parental values for their children are primarily 
a finctlcn of the occupational experience of the parent. Parents value 
liehavlors which are ccnduslwe to success In their sector of the 
occupational structure, and differences between classes are accounted 
for by the different occupational experiences of working and middle- 
class parents. Hi.s analysis of data gathered f«xii 200 middle-class 
and 200 stable, worklri&*class families showed that three dimenslcna of 
work experience were hlgSily related to parental child-rearing values, 
and that each exercised an Independent effect. Vihereas, the earlier 
stuciy of occupational experience carried out by Miller and Swanson 
(1958) distinguished occupations In terns of the Integration setting 
(entrepreneiu?ial - bureaucratic), Kohn argues the Inappropriateness 
of this distinction in a mc<lem industrial society (1963* p. ^77) 
and Instead offers as relevant dliienslcns* 1' closeness of siper- 
vislcn, 2) principle cempenent of work, 3) requirement of self 
reliance of work (1963). 

Kohn argues that tfje effects of occupatloi.aJ experience on 
parental chlld-reai’lng values are less tied to parents concern for 
soclallElng their children into their segrent of the occupational 
structure than to their view of behavior required for success In 
their world of work as virtues to be Instilled In their children. 

The Importance of Kohn's arguement for the relevaiv^ of 
occupational experience as a source of parental child-rearing values 
Is clear. Ihou^ several students of the post-industrial era see 
a reversal in the tiwds toward routlnizatlon rnd meaninglessness of 
the work pjxcess (of. Simon, 1965* Dlauner, 196iJ), the changes In the 
structure of the worlr prxxess toward less autcnoniy for the workei^s Is 
clear (Mills, 1956; Etzlcnl, 1968), Certainly, the ImpUcatlcns for 
Interventlcn to ch^e values are different for the Bronffenbrenner and 
Kohn explanations of sources of class differences in clilld-rearlng values. 
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Though studies such as those by Kohn have suggested mechanisms 
through which social class may Influence orientaticn tcwarxi children, 
it is less clear how these self-reported values relate to parental 
concern for their children's foimal educatlcn and their academic 
performance. 

This paper reports the findings of a study of Influence of 
occupatloral experience cn chi Id-rearing values of parents and 
academic perfomance of sons. 

Fev; studies have explored the nature of child-rearing values 
among laver-class parents and those which have, focused prljnar5.1y 
on data gathered from niothers and children. Little is known about 
th<^ role of the father vis-avis his sens, ajjd recent work suggests 
that class and racial varlatlcn in paternal role and its effects may 
be considerable (Lelbcw, 1967 ). 

Much of the research on these Issues suffers the limitations 
of narrowly limiting the class-range of the sample (Davidson and 
Gr*eenberg, 1^7)> of focusing cnly on one level, e.g. relationship 
bet^'^en occupational experience and parental values or relatlcnship 
between parental values and various kinds of individual outcomes 
such as chllren’s achievement In school. 

The major focus of this study is upon the operation of 
occi4>ational experience of fathoj*, wife, and friendship network of 
fb^ttjer in foming cnild-rearirg values of ffegro and white fathers 
of leaver, wor^Lig and middle status. Beyond this, the relationships 
between child-rearing values and fvitemal participation in tJie 
son’s (tevelopment are examined, as is the relationship between 
child-rearing values and sonVi achievement. 



METOOD 



The data for this study were gathered iii the Suitner and Fall of 
1969. The original san-iple was made up of 1178 subjects living in 
IJashvllle, Ifennessee and Philadelphia, Penasylvanla. Subjects were 
selected through a multistage sampling desl^^, Using i960, Census 
data, nelgl'borhoods were classified on race and soclo-econonlc 
status. Follo\vIng this, each aiea was visited by a member of the 
research team to insure the adequacy of censuf.-based ratings, 
with ccmpletlou of ttie mapping of the two cities, blocks were 
arbitrarily selected. Final selection of respondents was 
carried out by the interviewer vho selected every fourth dwelling 
unit in blocks assigned. 

In each case, only the head of household was interviewed. If 
this perfx>n was not at home on first visit, arrangements were 
made for an interview at a later tire. Of the total sample, 

712 were interviewed in Nashville, and 466 in Philadelphia. . 

For this study, only those persais Interviewed who were male 
heads of households with male children between the ages of 5 and 
21 were Included in the analysis. 'Ihe total number of the original 
sanple so defined Is 448. Of these, 250 were white and 198 v/ere Negro. 

Student achievement data were gathered only for those in the 
Nashville sanple whose male children were enrolled in school in the 
Spring of 1970, and for viiom test data were avddlable. Since ability 
tests are adtiinlstexed ctily in gtedes 3, 5, and 7, and achlevenent 
tests are adolnlstered in grades 1 through 10, complete ability ar>d 
achievement data were available only fo:.' those students enrolled 
in grades 3 through 12 in the Spring semester’. 

Of the 448 male heads of households with male children betwe«r 
the ages of 5 and 21, 217 are Nashvllilans. Of this nurber 94 are 
white and 123 arc Negro, Che huidred ana twenty eight of these 
fathers had male children in school wlren the parent data were gathered 
in Gtnmer, 1969. Schftol data gathered in Su.rier, 1970, revealed 
that 9S In elementary or secondary school at the close of the school 
year, El^iteen were graduates and eleven were school dropouts. 

Fathers were administered a semi-stivetured Interview schedule 
which was developed by an interdisciplinary and intenmiversity team 
of interested academics. The schedule was desloied to tap migration 
history, ftunily structure, occupational erq^rienoe, inceme, piijlclpatlon 
in volmtary assoolaticns, political participation, neighborhood 
Involwment, social pathology, child-rearing values, and concern for 
arxl involvement In son's education. 
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Occupational cfeta were gathered for the respondent, his wife, his 
ftither, and his three test ft’lends. The occupation of each was scored 
using Duncan's socloecmcmic index for occupation. (Duncan, 1961). 



Education of respondent and spouse was rated on a ten point scale 
ranging from no fonnal education through graduate study. Incorre is 
measured by response to the question, "Thinking now about your entire 
household and all the sources of income, about how much was ycur total 
ftup.l3y incaie last week? " 

Ihe income measure was designed to tap total resources of the 
fbmily. Because of this, income is less closely linked to the 
occupation of the main earner in the family than would be the 
case if income of main earner was employed as the estimate of 
family income. Ihough the data cti incorre were not complete, 
of the sample of ^^8, responded. 

The other major variables included in this analysis are measu’^s 
of active particlpatlcn in the parent-teacher association, the 
relevance of work success as the measure of a man, and the principal 
dependent variable, child-rearing values. 



Parents were seated on whether or not they attended any PTA activities 
during the school year. Ohe relevance of work as a scwce of 
evaluation is measured by the respondent's agreement or disagreemait 
with the statement, "'Ihe best way to Judge a man is by his success in 
his work." Agreanent was rated on a five-point scale. 



Ihe measure of child-rearing values is derived from the work of 
tfclvln Kohn. In his studies of families in Wa'^hlngton, D.C. and 
Ihrln, Italy, Kohn identified 17 characteristics of children knowi 
to be generally valued. A measure of the relevance of particular 
values to the parents Intei’viewed was derived by asking them to study 
the U.st of 17, and select the 3 n»st Important in a boy or girl of 
the^n child's age. In his later national study, some modifications in 
wording and items were introduced, and the list shortened to 13 values. 
Parents were asked to study the list and select the three most important, 
the three least Important, and the single most ijTportant value (Kohn, 
1969). 



Sewral changes In Kohr.'s measure are introduced In this study. 

Given the concern here with sampling lower, working, and middle-class 
paupents, it was desirable to make the Instninent as simple and clear as 
possible. Given the difficulty of presenting a lengthy list of values 
for parents to study, or remember if read aloud by an intei’vlewer, a set 
of el^t forced-choice dichotomies 'vere ccnstnicted. 
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Value dlchotcmles were ccristructed so as to include a more traditional 
and a more modem value in eeich pair. Ihe more traditional values 
enphasized ccnfomlty and obedience while the modeiTi values stress 
in^pendence and self-ccntrol. The parent was asked, "Which of the 
follcwlng characterisltcs do you think is most Impcktant for your son 
to have?" He was then pmsented each dichotomy Independently, e.g. 

"that he is honest or that he is ambitious." 
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Of the el^t pairs only five v^ere retained for the values index. 
The first three pairs were rejected (i^ee l^le 1). The first 
pair failed to differentiate between respondents, with only six 
percent selecting ambitious over honest. All three of these pairs 
were negatively correlated with one o ' nxjre of the five pairs 
retained for the Index, This Is not siaprising since these appe^p to 
distinguish the Independence - control dimension lef^s well than the 
oUier p'ilrs. 

The five items retained were rriAAerately intercorrelated, anl an 
Item analysis revealed a relatively lten>-totai cornjlation J'or 
each item. The alpha coefficient for the five item scale was ,73. 

Tlie meai^, standard deviation, and Itei: total correlatia^s for the five 
dichotcinles raking ip the chi Id-rear Iri^^ valiies scale are presentee 
in Table 2, The item analysis and correlatl^xis ai'e based on data on 
the 6yo subjects, both male and female, vho reported having a male 
child. The remainder of the analysis of relations between parental 
background and experience and child values, as noted above, 
employs data on tiie ^48, male, hc^3<k cf households with male children 
aged 5 to 21 years. 

Data on children's performance v:jre gathered from school 
records file in the centx'al office of trie public school system, 

^^n data were not complete in this file field wer’/ers visited the 
school. In instances wh'^re this v;ar^ necessary sax? difficulty was 
enco»mtered due to the probleii; of gaining admission to sch'vols closed 
for tl>e simrer, Wrjere possible, field workers recorded both 
standardized ability and achievenv?nt scoi^es as ivell as the grade 
level and date when administered. Since subjects \^ro identified 
throu^ directoxdes and phoric listings, where possible, fron; 
addresses recorded on the original r>arent schedule, considerable 
time was consuned identl Tying children and their schools, Where 
directories failed to yield ti'ils infoniation, parents were again 
contacted. 

Based on otandarizei achievement data, students were rated 
in tenns of achievernent; below, at, or above graoe level, Thorndike 
has carefully explored the problems associated with deriving 
achievement perfonrance scores frun individual measures of ability 
and achievement (Thomdllce, 1963), In a sense grade level attained 
is treated bb a group measure of expectation of performance. 

Ftelations between achievement score and parental values can in 
turn be explored within broad categories of ability. 
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TABLE 1 



Proportion of the sample of parents selecting t^:e traditicnal and 
modem value in each pair (N = 6?0) 



Pair 



1 


Honest 


.92 


Ambitious 


.06 


2 


Popular with otlier children 




Able to defend self 


.5-4 


3 


Happy 


.80 


Ambitious 


.18 


H 


Obeys his parents 


.85 


Good studeiit 


.11 


5 


Liked by adults 


.5‘f 


Curious about thl^igs 


.43 


6 


Neat^ and clean 


.62 


Affectlcxia'“.e 


.15 


7 


Dependable 




Self Control 


.24 


8 


Obeys his parents 


.81 


Self CoritroJ. 


.16 



TABLE 2 

^5ean, Standard Deviaticvi, aid Item Total Correlation for each of the 
items in the child-rearing v.:.lues scale, 





Item 


Mean 


Slfipa 


K-Total 


X 


obeys - Good Student 


1.19 


.49 


.66 


2 


Liked - Cuidous 


1.49 


.56 


,66 


3 


Neat and Cle.vi - Affectionate 


1.21 


.48 


.70 


4 


Dependable - Self-Control 


1.30 


.52 


.71 


5 


Obeys - Self-Control 


1.22 


.48 


,76 
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FINDIN3S 



Ihe analyses prssanted In this section are based on several 
different subg??oi:^s within the total Nashville-Pl-dladelphia sample. 
The scale analysis of the child-rearing values responses, presented 
in the previous section, was based c»i that portion of the total 
sample with m?le children. City and raclil group comparisons of 
scores on child-rearing values revealed that only Philadelphia 
Negroes and Phllatlelphla whites differed sigiificantly on values 
score. 



Intercorrelations between key Independent variables and 
child-rearing values are presented for the two-city sample of male 
heads of households with school age sens. Then using this sample, 
relevant partial correlations betvreen occupation and education 
variables and chlld-rea:i’ing values eire preser ted separately for 
Negroes and whites. Following this is the results of’ a sepai’ate 
regression analysis for Nashville Negroes arc whites with children 
eiirolled in school. This anali'sls is limited to this Nashville 
sub-sample since school performance data were gathei'ed for this 
group only. 

Thou^ a central ceneem here is with the degree to which 
occupatlcnal experience influences the development of child-rearing 
valves, an abmdant literature argues that more generally, world 
view is also strongly Influenced by the cccupjatlonal experience. 

As a validity check cn the child-rearing values measure, intenvlatlcns 
anon~ selected attltuHnal items, as well as, child-rearing values 
and occupatlcnal and educational variables are presented in table 3. 

The correlatlcr coefficients presented in Table 3 are computed 
only for subjects with conplete d«'.ta on each variable, e.g. the 
relationship between occi?>ational status level of second Job and 
other variables is based only on those who report working at a 
second Job. Each cell of the table contains both the ccrrelatlm 
coefilclent and the valid nunber of subjects. 

Table 4 shows the correlati( is amcxig attitude items and the 
correlation of each attitude item with chlld-reai'lng values 
to be moderately positive. The only exception is the small negative 
correlaticn between feeling apart even wong iVlends, and values. 

The following statements, which tap several attltudlnal 
dimenslcrs, were scored on a five point scale with hl^ score 
Indicating stre^ dAsagreeraent: 

"Nowadays a person has to live pretty much Ibr today 

and let temorrew take care of Itself." 

"It's hardly fair to bring children into the world with 

the way things locAc for the future.* 
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TABU3 3 



htercorrelatlons between occupatlo.'^l and educational variables 
ind selected attltudlnal measii’es, and child-rearing values, 
tells contain correlaclcn coefficient and valid nunber of subjects, 







1 

1 1 


2 

1 1 


3 

1 1 


4 

1 1 


5 

1 1 


6 

1 1 


7 

1 ( 


8 

1 


9 


1 


Age 


•• 


















2 


Father's work 




- 






















- 
















3 


Work when married 




.39 






















409 


















Education level 


r3ij 


.37 


.52 


















^<39 


421 


421 


- 












5 


Current work 


TOT 


.3B 


,bb 


.66 


- 
















310 


308 


321 


- 










6 


Second joO 


.10 


.21 


.32 


.47 


.54 


- 












15 


34 


31 


35 


.35 


- 








7 


Weekly income 




tlH 


.30 


.35 


.32 


.37 


- 










^<01 


385 


385 






35 


- 






B 


<ork 


rOb 


.31 


.41 


.45 


r3B 


.29 


.26 


- 








126 


125 


117 


126 


11 ? 


19 


122 


- 






Wlfe^s education 


t32 


.34 


.46 


TOT 


.53 


.35 


.35 


.70 


- 








376 


374 


388 


293 


32 


?59 


123 


- 


1(5 


In .^Ive years worse 


.33 


t11 


t12 


t21 


tIO 


t14 


.06 


^10 


t16 






??? 


326 


324 


337 


306 


34 




114 




11 


live for today 


rl4 


#Tr 


T^ 


.34 


.25 


.11 


.17 


.27 


.27 






443 


425 


425 


440 


324 




402 


127 


391 


12 


Children in world 


t09 


.14 


.15 


.22 


.19 


.02 


.12 


.15 


.1? 








425 


425 


440 




35 


402 


127 


390 


13 


Try-4rake worse 


t15 


.IB 


.25 


.30 


.20 


.07 


.15 


.25 


.24 






443 


425 


425 


440 




35 


402 


127 


3 ?o 


m 


Judge man by work 


TTT 


.21 


.11 


.22 


.13 


.35 


.12 


.02 


.i5 




442 


424 


425 


439 




34 


401 


125 


389 


15 


Man should head family 


.10 


.22 


.10 


.19 




.16 


tlb 


.17 


.14 




444 


426 


426 


441 






403 


127 




16 


Have nothing to be proud 


t12 


.04 


.16 


.25 


.19 


.25 


TOT 


.21 


.19 




444 


426 


426 


442 




25. 


403 


127 


391 


17 


Peel apart 


.02 


TOT 


TOT 


.01 


t04 


rlB 


.04 


t02 


t03 




445 


‘*11 


427 


442 




25 


404 




32? 


IB 


Child - rearing values 


tOB 


.28 




T 7 T 


.39 


.47 


.24 


.21 


.34 




445, 


427 


427 


442 


225. 




404 


127 


3?2 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 



10 11 12 13 I** 15 16 17 



1 Age 












* 







2 Father's work 


















3 Wbric when married 


















^ucatlcii level 


















5 Current work 


















b Second Job 


















7 V^eekly Incone 


















b Wifte ' s work 


















9 Wife's eduor-ticn 


















10 In five yeara worse 


















11 Live for today 


339 
















12 Children in world 


t55 

3'ii 


444 














13 Try-make worse 


tIO 

?!i? 


.35 

444 


.44 












Judge man by worii 




.24 

443 


.21 


.31 

"43 










l5 ifen should head fhmily 


340 


.lo 

445 


.20 

445 


.17 

445 


.26 

444 


a. 






lb Have nothing to be proud 


t03 


.Ob 

44i 


TOT 

"55 


TTJT 

445 


.05 

444 


t02 

446 






17 Feel apart 


.05 

341 


.10 

446 


.07 

446 


,0b 

446 


.on 

445 


.03 

"5i 


"5Z 




lb Child-rearing values 


t16 

J41 


.14 

416 


TIT 

446 


.26 

446 


.20 

445 


.13 

447 


.2o 

447 


TOB" 

448 
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"If you start trying to change things very much, you 

usually mate +-hem worse." 

"Tlie best way to Jucige a man is by his success In his 

work," 

"A man should be the head of his family no matter what." 

"I feel I do not have much to be proud of." 

All of the occLsatlcnal and educational measures for the men 
and their wives are sigiiflcantly related to child-rearing values. 
However, among these men current occupational status is only 
slightly higher in its relationship to values than is education 
level, and the correlation between education level and values is higher 
than between work status and values, for wives. Though both level 
of education and occupational status of the men and their wives are 
positively related to each of the attitude itens of table 4, in each 
instance the coirelatlon of each with child-rearing values is 
highest , 

Table 4 presents the intercorrelation among occupational 
status of each man's three best fi’lends. Also, the correlations between 
these measures of the friendship networic of each man, and other 
occipatlcnal and educational measures appeau’. As expected, current 
occupation and occupation of fVlendf* are most highly related. No.ie 
of these measures la vtry closely related to level of dissatisfaction 
with tlie Job the school is doing. It should be noted, however, that 
people generally were reluctant to evaluate the school's success. 

Fewer than half of the sample would do so. Occupational status 
of best ft’iends, as the other occtpaticnal and educational measures, 
is slgilflcantly related to level of child-rearing values, howsver, 
due to the high interrelations among these variables the meaning 
of this relationship is not clear at this point. 

To better assess the effects of father's occupational experience 
upcT( his child-rearing values, several of the varliojles most hlj^ly 
related to both of these measures were controlled in a partial 
correlatlcn analysis. These first, second, and third order partlals 
8U^ presented In table 5. Given the limited empirical work on 
child-rearing values and paternal role among Negroes, the rest of the 
analysis is presented separately for Negroes and whites. 

Table 5 shows that the coirelatlon between occupational experience 
and chlld-reaudng values is higher for Negroes than for whites. Beyond 
this, however, the partlals suggest that the operation of this, and 
the other occupation and education variables may differ for the two 
groups. Controlling for education level creates a substantial 
reduction In the association of values and oocupatloned experience In 
the Negro sample, but for whites, the relationship all but disappears. 
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TABIE 4 

Correlations of paroital educational and occupational variables 
with ft’lend's occupations^ and with measures of concern for son's 
schooling and child-rearing values. Cells contain correlation 
coefficient and valid nimber of subjects. 



12 3 P.T.A. Dis.- C-R 



School, Values 



1 Mrst friend's Job 


— 






.21 

325 


.06 

187 


.30 

326 




2 Second friend’s Job 


• 53 






.17 


tIO 


.30 




► 


275 


— 




323 


182 


325 




3 Ihlrd friend’s Job 




• 5 I 


— 


.23 


734 


.^1 






251 


266 


— 


295 


163 


296 




4 Father’s occupation 


.31 


.3d 


.2d 


.13 


. W 


.2y 










282 


i|25 


224 


427 




^ Work when married 


.3^ 


.3^ 


.Ml 


•Oy 


t12 


,2y 






323 


311 


282 


425 


217 


427 




6 lyJucatlon level 


• A5 


.'Jb' 


.46 


.35 


t09 


.37 “■ 








321 


293 


440 


229 


442 




Y Current work 


.51 


.57 


.63 


.21 


tO'I 


.39 






257 




227 


323 


204 


325 




y Weekly In cane 


.33 


.2? 


.1? 


.11 


r03 


.24 






2Qlj 




262 


402 


217 


404 




9 Wife’s work 




.42 


.46 


.17 


.02 


.31 








102 




126 


80 






10 Mlf^e's educatlcn 




.43 


.41 


.3b 




TP 






288 


28? 


261 


390 


205 


392 




PTA activity 










.05 


. 23 ^ 














230 


446 




Dlssatlsfactlwi wltK school 












.09 
















231 






U 
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TABI£ 5 

Partial correlaticns of occupational exj^rience with child-rearing 
values^ \ 



Variables Controlled 


Partial 


Corre latlon 




Negro 


V<lilte 


Education Level 


.21 


.05 


Age • 


.38 


.22 


Occupatlai of Father 


.31 


.21 


Wife's EducatlcsJi Level 


.27 


.17 


Wife's Current Occupatlai 


,28 


.19 


First Friend's Occupation 


.28 


.19 


Ed. Level and Ed, of Wife 


''.18 - 


.0^4 - 


Ed, Level and Ed. Level of l\flfe and 
Occupation of Wife 


.17 


.02 


Oc. of First and Oc. of Second and 
Cc. of 'Ihlrd Friend 


.17 


.19 


Zero Order Correlation 


.38 


.26 
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In both groups, when current occupation is controlled the relationship 
between education level and child-rearli^ values persists, .21 
for Negroes, and .27 for whites. Among Negroes then, the effects of 
education and occupation seem to be Independent, whereas In the 
white sample occupational experience has little effect independent 
of education. 

Though the relationship between occupation and values persists 
for both groups when occupational status of friendship groi^ Is 
controlled, this latter viuTlable does appear to operate somewhat 
independent, though weakly, of the respcrxients occupational 
experience. IVhen current occi^jatlon Is controlled, the partial 
correlation between occiqiatlon of first friend and child-rearing 
values Is .16 in the white sample and .13 in the Negro sample. 

Hiough the nature of relations between occupational experience, 
education level, and child-rearing values have been explored 
above using the larger sub-sample of male heads of households 
with male children the i^emainder of the analysis of relatiais between 
those variables and pupil performance Is limited to those with 
male children In grades 3 through 12. Doth ability data and 
achievement data are available for this group which includes 
55 Negroes and 29 whites. 

Given tie small size of these sub-samples primary focus will be 
on correlations between occupational and educational variables, 
and values and achievement. Since the measure of achlevemait 
described above, performance relative to grade level. Is considerably 
skewed with a substantial portion of both Negro and white children 
In the sample performing below grade level on the standardized 
achievement test, a separate regression analysis using actual 
g!?ade-placement score as the dependent achievement measure Is 
also reported. ■ ' ' 

The sub-sample of Negro and white fathers of male children 
currently In school differs somewhat from the laryer total 
semple of Negro sind white heads of households In Nashville. ' ■ 

Ch most of the key variables Included In the analysis, both ■ 

Negro and v^lte f&thers were lower as a grxxrp fnan Itegroes and 
whites in the total tfeshvllle sample. The only exce^jtlons ' ■ 

to this were educatlo.i level of Negro fathers with school age • 
sons (which r^amalned Identical), and income of both Negroes and 
whites with school-age sons (lower for Negroes $130 as opposed 
to $163 per week, 6ind Identical for whites $1?0 per week). 

Ihe difference In child-rearing values scores between the larger 
and smaller samples of Nashville Negroes was less (6.07 in the 
larger sample and 6.03 In the smaller) than for Nashville 
whites (6.13 and 5.72 lespectlvely). 
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In part, the differences in mean occupation and income levels may 
result from age differences between larger and smaller samples, the 
smaller sanples in both instances be:5ng younger fathers# Ihe difference 
betv^n groips on child-rearing values scores appears to parallel 
differences in education level. ^ Ihi’.s seems especially likely in view 
of the nature of the relationship between education and values reported 
above. • 

Correlations between key Independent variables and child-rearing 
values, P.T.A. Involvement, and dissatlsfactlcn vdth schools are 
presented in table 6» With the exception of wife’s education level 
the correlations of each of the Independent variables with child- 
rearing values is considerably higher for Negroes than whites. The 
most striking differences are between the relationships of frienaship 
netwoiic, wife’s occi 5 >atlon, and Income with values for the two 
racial groups. 

Looking first to tlie Impact of wife’s work on values, it appears 
that the difference in relationship with child-rearing values in the 
two racial groups is reflected in the correlation between wife’s occupation 
and fhmlly Income. For Negroes this correlation is .^5, whereas for 
whites it is -.06. It appears that in this sample, Negro wives who 
work substantially increase family resources, whereas, white wives 
do notTvIhis may be in part a reflectlcn ofn^hite wives tending not 
to work uiless required by the Inability of the husband to earn a 
living. Friendship network also seems to be more intimately 
linked with ones own occipatlonal and educational status among 
blacks than among whites in this sanple. Likewise, the dlfTerence 
in operatiOT of Income in the two racial groups should be viewed in 
terns of the siiDstantlal group differences in incar^e distribution. 

To better assess the Impact of education and occtqpational 
eXi 'riences upon values and achievement, as well as P.T.A. activity and 
disb^oisfhetien with school, these vanities were entered in a 
regression analysis. As suggested by the correlation analysis, 
parental educational and occupational experiences are better predictors 
of cJdld-rearlng values of Negroes than whites. Among whites these 
variables accounted for 38 percent of the variation in values scores, 
whereas, among ^tegroes the explained variance was 69 percent. As an 
estimate of the independent contribution of values co the prediction 
of achievement (grade equivalent cn standardized language achieveinent 
test), achievement was regressed ori the eight education and occupation 
variables. For whites, with grade when adnlnlslered entered, only 
8 percent of the variaticn in achlevemait is explained, Among Negroes 
57 percent is accounted for, with income explainlrg most of the 
variaticn, The addition of child-roaring values to the model results in 
only a sll^t increment for each racial group (to 20 j^ercent for whites, 
and 58 percent for Negroes). 





TABI£ 6 • 
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Correlations of occupation and education measures with chlld-reai'ing 
values, P.T.A. activity and dissatisfaction with school for Negroes 
and whites. 



C-R 


Values 


P.T.A. 


Dls. 


School 


N 


w 


N W 


N 


w 



Father’s occupation 


Tirr 


.0? 






-.03 


.2» 


Current occupatlcn 


.7^ 




.34 


.69 


.30 


• 35 


Education level 




.W 




.oy 


.40 


.3^ 


Wife's education level 




' '.Ti* 


• 06 


.61 


.13 


.57“ 


Wife's occupation 






.15 


.35 


-.05 


• iff 


Best friend's occupation 


.e>2 


-.ll 




.63 




-.0^ 


Income 


,65 




• 22 


• 01 


• ^0 


-.i7 
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As sumarlj'wed in Table 7, hcwever, child-rearing values do seem to 
add considerably to the explanatlcn of P.T.A, activity. Dissatisfaction 
vd.th school seems directly related to status differences, A clearer 
view of the operation of these variables upon achievement, however, is 
provided in the results of the regression of achievement on all of the 
variables included,.in the analysis. Ability Included, these variables 
explain 63 percent of the variation in achievement among Negroes, and 
34 percent of the variation in achievement among whites, 

'Table 8, shows the Independent contribution to explained variance 
by each variable in the model for Negroes and whites. Ihough child- 
rearing value® operate independently of the other variables in 
expleilnlng variation in achievement, they appear more Important for 
whites. In the white sample child-rearing values exert a larger 
Independent Influence than any of the other variables in the model. 

In the Negro sample, parent's father's occupation is the most 
IjTfortant predictor with family income nearly as litportant. Wife's 
education and participation in P.T.A, also contribute substantially 
to the predlctlor, of achievement among both Negroes and vrtiites, 

Che troublesome aspect of the findings is the relatively low 
level of expladr.ed variation in achievement among whites vrtien ability 
is Included in the model. Caution in Interpretatlcri of the regression 
analysis should be empahslzed iri view of the size of the samples. 

In addition, the distribution of ability scQpi,3 is different for the 
two racial gxxxips. Ihis difference is ca^fstent with those reported 
by a mmber of other studies (Petersen and DeBord, 1966), Ihough 
the standard deviation was identical In the two samples (l4,9), the 
mean ability scoi’^ differed considerably. The mean ability score 
for Negroes la 88,5, whereas, among whites the mean ability score is 
96 . 8 . Another factor which may operate in this sample to lessen the 
Impact of ability score in predicting achievement is the clustering 
of the sample in elementary grades. Fbr the Negro and whilte 
samples respectively the mean grade levels are 6,6 and 6.9, with 
standard deviatiore of 3.8 and 3.9. Given the greater Instability 
of ability tests administered to young children one may expect 
somewliat poorer prediction. 
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TABI£ 7 



Variance explained In key dependent variables by the different models 
enployed. 



IICEPENDfcl/r VARIABLES 


CRITERION 


% VARIANCE EXPLAIIED 
Ifegro ^//hlte 


Occupation, echacatlon, and 
incone variables 


Achievement 


57 


8 


Occupation, education, 
Incane, and child- 
rearing values 


Achievement 


58 


20 


Occupation, education, and 
Income variables 


P.T.A. activity 


25 




Occupation, education. 
Income, and child- 
rearing values 


P,T,A. activity 


29 


56 


Occupation, education, and 
Income variables 


Wss.vlth school 


30 


^^7 


Occupation, education. Income, 
. and cMld-rearing 
values 


'Dlss, with ochool 


30 


kS 
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TABUI 8 



Vai'lance in achievernent explained oy each independent variable • 



Variable 


Variance 


Explained^ 




rfegro 


VJhlte 


Father's oc citation 


13.7 


1.6 


Wor^ when marxd.ed 


k.k 


0.2 


Education level 


1.5 


3.3 


Current occupation 


1.8 


3.2 


Weekly incone 


12.5 




Wife’s occupation 


0.8 


2.k 


Child-rearing valuf-'s 


3.6 


5.3 


Wife’s education 


1^.0 


^.9 


P.T.A, activity 


‘t.2 


2.9 


Occupation of best fi'iond 


2.0 


3.8 


Ability 


2.0 


1^.7 


Dissatisfaction with school 


6.2 


0.6 


Grade when achiev»rent adninistered 


6.3 


0.5 


Total Variance Explained 


63.0? 


33.8? 



* Computed on the basis of a formula suggested by Dr , liobert 
Hanblln; the amount of variance accounted for by \'arlablo 
X in a regression equation of N independent vai'iables is given 
Fy the fonrnla 
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DISCUSSION 



A major focus of this research is upcn the relation between 
occupation and child-rearing values. The literature whis-h 
encouraged this study suggested that for whites at least, occupational 
ei^perience operated directly and independently to sh^ one*s view of 
Wie world and his orientation toward his children. In contrast to 
e:cpe-«;cation, though oceupatlai and child-rearing values are 
significantly correlated in both the Negro and white samples, 
occupation exerts an Independent Influence upon values ainong Negroes 
only. 



These findings suggest that occupational experience may 
operate differently for Negroes than for whites. It is possible, 
howerer, that this difference reflects a difference In occupational 
context for Negices and whites at the same socioeconomic level, 'fhe 
association between education and occupation level was somewhat 
hl^er among whites than among Negroes. Given this, one may expect 
greater educational heterogeneity within occupational categories, 
thus altering Negroes ^occupational reference base, and possibly 
exposing them to different views of occupation and ccnminity. 

It should be emphasized ti"iat these finding do not refute 
the findings of Kohn in that the measure of occipaticnal experience 
(jnployed here is different. Though the Duncan Index, employed here, 
rates occupation cn a 99 point scale, which greatly reduces 
variation in the measures used by Kohi, it does not rate occupation 
specillcally cn closeness of supeir.dsicn, principal component of 
woric, and requirement of self reliance of vjork. What is demonstrated, 
is the differwice in the nature of occupational experience for 
Negroes and whites . 

It is clear that occupatiaial experience is an Important 
variable in explalniai variation in child-rearing values among INegro 
fathers. One may expect that if a genuine effect among whites is 
hidden in the looseness of the rating of occupaticxis, the effects 
reported for Negroes are conservative. An important extension of the 
present research would be accomplislied with more specific occupational 
measures. 

Ihe findings of the analysis of correlates <^f achievement in 
this sample must be interpreted with the awareness of the limitations 
discussed above. Several have suggested, for example, the Importance 
of age differences in structural supports for identification with the 
goals of the school and teachers, among Negroes (cf. Vcxi Roemer, 1968). 

When the relative importance of the Independent variables 
Included In the model predicting achievement are examined in the two 
racial groups two differences stand out. There are substantial 
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differences In the ccntilbutlon to the explan^itlcn of achievement 
of fathers occupation and Income. Among Negroes, these ^•arlables 
emerge as the most Important predictors of achievement. It should 
be enphaslzed that the range of these '/arlables Is considerably 
different In the two groups, with Negroes as a groip coning fV-an 
poorer backgrounds and coimandlng fewer resources In the present. 

Though child-rearing values. Involvement in school activities, 
and concein for tie Job the school Is doing ihdepenc’ently 
contribute to the eXi^lanatlon of variation in achievement levels, 

It would appear that among Negroes, financial stability both in the 
present and over generations is very Important. 
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